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This  week's  Washington  letter  sounds  as  if  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  a  "busier  place  than  ever,  what  with  the  economists  hard  at  work  on 
their  study  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  entomologists  testing  new  insecticides  for  the  farmer,  and  —  "but  our 
correspondent's  letter  is  here  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

She  writes:     "Did  you  know  that  the  major  part  of  every  dollar  you 
spend  on  fruits  and  vegetables  goes  to  pay  the  distribution  costs  from  the 
farm  to  you,  the  consumer?    That's  what  the  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  say.     They  also  say  that  the  best  chance  for  cutting  these  costs 
and  allowing  farmers  to  get  more  for  their  products  seems  to  be  improving 
wholesale  and  jobbing  markets  which  handle  fruits  and  vegetables  before  they 
reach  you  and  me  and  other  consumers. 

"So  these  economists  have  started  a  study  of  the  larger  city  markets 
hoping  to  improve  them  and  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  housewife's 
dollar.     They  find  that  in  many  large  cities,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
has  grown  like  Topsy  —  mostly  without  any  coordinated  plan.     In  some  cities 
facilities  are  out  of  date.     Where  new  markets  have  been  built,  many  have  not 
been  carefully  designed;  in  some  cases  the;'"  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  elements  of  the  trade  or  individual  railroads  rather  than 
with  any  definite  plan  for  bringing  aoout  efficiency  in  marketing  and  distri- 
bution. 

"A  report  of  one  part  of  this  study  is  already  published.     This  is  the 
study  of  the  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  in  Philadelphia.     And  now 
a  committee  representing  carlot  receivers  in  Philadelphia  has  been  appointed 
to  study  the  report  for  that  city  and  make  recommendations  to  the  trade. 
Another  committee  representing  several  farm  organizations  in  New  Jersey  is 
studying  the  report  to  see  if  it  supplies  the  answer  to  some  of  the  distri- 
bution problems  in  that  State.     Several  meetings  of  farmers  have  been  arranged 
in  New  Jersey  arid  Pennsylvania  also  to  study  the  report. 

"The  economists  are  extending  their  survey  to  .39  other  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  where  they  aim  to  get  the  essential  facts  about  the  location 
of  facilities,  the  amount  of  business  done,  the  total  cross-hauling  between 
markets,  the  relative  importance  of  rail  and  truck  receipts,  prevailing 
charges  for  trucking  and  commissions,  and  the  principal  regulations  govern- 
ing marketing  practices  and  methods.     They  will  carry  on  more  detailed  studies 
later  in  several  cities. 
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"The  need  for  improving  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of 
large  cities  has  "been  emphasized  in  recent  years  "by  changed  conditions  and 
methods  of  marketing  and  distribution.     You  may  "be  interested  in  some  of 
the  recent  developments  which  economists  say  have  affected  the  wholesale 
markets.     They  list  changes  in  the  "buying  habits  of  consumers  as  one. 
(We  are  'consuming'  more  fruits  and  vegetables  than  we  once  did.)  Another 
is  increased  marketing  costs.     A  third  is  the  development  of  motor-truck 
transportation.     And  a  fourth  is  the  chain-store  methods  of  purchase  and 
sale.     With  these  changing  conditions,  growers  and  consumers  and  members 
of  the  trade  have  come  to  feel  that  better  markets  are  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  "both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

"While  the  economists  have  "been  studying  fruit  and  vegetable  markets, 
the  entomologists  have  continued  their  study  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pests  — 
and  possible  weapons  against  them.     Out  of  a  thousand  or  so  potential  insect- 
icides that  have  come  from  the  chemists'   test  tubes  in  the  last  few  years, 
3  or  k  chemicals  now  show  definite  promise  as  valuable  aids  to  the  farmer 
in  his  never-ending  war  on  insect  pests  of  crops,  particularly  fruit.  But 
the  entomologists  cannot  yet  recommend  any  for  general  use.     They  say  they 
must  do  further  work  to  clear  up  such  difficulties  as  expense  in  manufacture 
or  practical  application. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  hear  about  the  most  promising  of  these  new 
chemicals  for  insecticides.     This  is  phenothiazine  (pronounced  f ee-no-thigh- 
a-zeen).     It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  easily 
prepared  by  combining  a  certain  common  aniline  derivative  and  sulphur.  After 
tests  in  the  laboratory  showed  that  it  killed  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes  and 
of  the  codling  moth,  which  had  been  exposed  to  it,  phenothiazine  was  taken 
out  into  the  field  for  a  limited  trial.     When  it  gave  further  promise  in  these 
small-scale  tests,   the  entomologists  tried  it  in  large-scale  field  tests.  The 
results  of  these  tests  were  highly  encouraging  in  the  Northwest,  but  they 
showed  the  need  for  further  study. 

"In  the  Northwest  phenothiazine  controls  the  codling  moth  — -  the  No.  1 
apple  insect-pest  —  much  better  than  lead  arsenate  which  for  many  years  was 
the  apple  grower's  main  standby  but  now  is  considered  generally  far  short  of 
the  ideal  insecticide.     The  chief  advantages  of  phenothiazine  are  that  it 
keeps  down  the  number  of  stings  made  on  fruit  by  the  worms  and  that  the 
residue  it  leaves  is  less  likely  than  lead  or  arsenic  to  injure  human  consum- 
ers of  the  treated  food  products. 

"The  main  obstacle  to  its  use  in  orchards  is  its  effect  on  the  skin 
of  those  who  handle  it.     Many  orchard  men,  particularly  sprayers,  using  it 
are  afflicted  with  what  looks  and  feels  like  a  severe  sunburn.     And  sometimes 
apples  treated  with  it  are  paler  than  untreated  fruit.     So  the  entomologists 
are  working  to  discover  ways  to  overcome  the  few  objectionable  features  in 
spraying  or  dusting  with  this  new  insecticide." 

That  concludes  the  new  letter  from  our  D  epartment- of- Agri  culture  cor- 
respondent for  this  week. 
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